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IV.— THE TO- PARTICIPLE WITH THE ACCUSA- 
TIVE IN LATIN. 

Although this subject has been discussed by so many emi- 
nent authorities, none of the explanations of the origin of the 
construction can be regarded as final and an attempt to discuss 
it from a different point of view and in reference to a larger 
number of examples hardly requires an apology. The theories 
put forward hitherto fall broadly into three classes : Some 
grammarians regard the construction as a pure Hellenism and 
explain the accusative as identical with and apparently due to 
the accusative with adjectives, as nudus pedem, etc., in Latin 
poetry; others suggest that the accusative is retained from 
the active construction, the dative instead of the accusative 
becoming the subject in this peculiar passive idiom; lastly 
there are those who regard the tow-form as middle with the 
various meanings found in Greek and the accusative as the 
direct object. Presumably most supporters of the passive 
explanations would, like Bennett (Syntax of Early Latin ii, 
p. 25) agree that uestem indutus and similar examples have 
an active or middle sense; yet all the rest they consider 
passive and make the common error of assuming that the 
theory which they have formulated or to which they have 
given their sanction must somehow fit all instances. This 
perhaps has arisen from an error to which syntax at its 
present stage of development is particularly prone, viz., theo- 
rising from insufficient data. Brugmann (Indogerm. Forsch- 
ungen 27, p. 121 ff., and Grundriss 2 II. 2, 168 ff.) alone has 
taken a broader view of the subject and in his recognition of 
the influence of the construction uestem indutus has antici- 
pated in some respects my explanation ; but his paper deals 
only with the so-called 'Akkusativ der Beziehung', and he 
does not therefore trace the idiom through its various stages. 
No one seems hitherto to have estimated in this construction 
the working of analogy, which is a potent force in all language 
and especially in that of poetry, which purposely seeks to 
avoid the commonplace. 
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A collection of examples of the fo-participles with the 
accusative from Vergil, with whom the construction was a 
special favourite, reveals the fact that in a very large number 
of instances the construction must have an active sense and 
the poet could have desired to convey no other meaning. 
Among these we may cite : Aen. I. 228 ilium talis iactantem 
pectore curas | . ...lacrimis oculos suffusa nitentis j adloquitur 
Venus ; ib. I. 480 crinibus Iliades passis peplum . . . f erebant | 
suppliciter, tristes et tunsae pectora palmis ; ib. I. 561 turn 
breuiter Dido uoltum demissa profatur; ib. IV. 589 terque 
quaterque manu pectus percussa decorum | flauentisque ab- 
scissa comas; ib. VII. 503 Siluia prima soror palmis per- 
cussa lacertos | auxilium uocat; ib. VII. 806 (aduenit 
Camilla) | bellatrix non ilia colo calathisue Mineruae | femi- 
neas adsueta manus, sed proelia virgo | dura pati ; ib. XL 121 
conuersique oculos inter se atque ora tenebant; ib. XL 479 
iuxtaque comes Lauinia uirgo .... oculos deiecta decoros ; ib. 
XL 507 oculos horrenda in uirgine fixus; ib. XL 877 per- 
cussae pectora matres | femineum clamorem ad caeli sidera 
tollunt; ib. XII. 65 accepit uocem lacrimis Lauinia matris | 
flagrantis perfusa genas; ib. XII. 172 illi ad surgentem con- 
uersi lumina solem | dant fruges; ib. XII. 605 filia prima 
manu floros Lauinia crinis | et roseas laniata genas, turn 
cetera circum | turba furit (notice in this example manu, 
which brings out the active force of the expression) ; Buc. 
VI. 53 ille latus niueum molli fultus hyacintho | ilice sub nigra 
pallentis ruminat herbas. It is quite impossible in considera- 
tion of the meaning to construe any of these instances as 
passive ; the accusative, which in the examples quoted to this 
point denotes a 'part of the body/ is the direct object of the 
participle. Similarly we find the ' accusative of the garment ' 
as the direct object of the participle : Aen. VII. 667 ipse pedes, 
tegimen torquens immane leonis, | terribili impexum saeta 
cum dentibus albis | indutus capiti, sic regia tecta subibat; 
ib. XL 487 rutilum thoraca indutus aenis | horrebat squamis ; 
ib. IV. 136 tandem progreditur magna stipante caterua | Sido- 
niam picto chlamydem circumdata limbo. There are many 
other instances of the to-participle with a transitive force 
followed by the ace. in Vergil, which we shall see below are 
to be considered in connexion with these. On the other hand 
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we find instances in the poets in which the force of the parti- 
ciple is clearly passive, as Verg. Aen. II. 57 Ecce, manus 
iuuenem interea post terga reuinctum | pastores, magno ad 
regem clamore trahebant ; ib. II. 273 (Hector) aterque cruento | 
puluere perque pedes traiectus lora tumentis ; ib. Georg. IV. 
371 et gemina auratus taurino cornua uoltu | Eridanus ; Hor. 
Epode IV. 3 Hibericis peruste funibus latus | et crura dura 
compede. In these examples, which have purposely been 
quoted in full with their context, the force of the participle is 
quite clear. Other instances, which are more obscure or due 
to the influence of analogy, will be considered later, after the 
origin of the construction in the simpler types has been dis- 
cussed. 

As is well known now, the to-suffix was originally quite 
unconnected with voice, tense or any other verbal peculiarity. 
In Indo-European it was added not only to verbals but also to 
substantives to form adjectives, where it came to mean 'in 
possession of, as Skr. ahkuritdh (from ankurah) 'furnished 
with shoots', Grk. Ovaaviaros (from Ovaavos) ; Lat. barbdtus 
(from barba), comiltus, etc. When added to verbal stems it 
denotes similarly that the person or thing represented by the 
substantive has come into a certain condition or is enduring 
certain circumstances as the result of doing or suffering the 
action expressed by the verb. The suffix -to- is thus quite 
unconnected with voice in its origin and used with both transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs, as may be seen from the following ex- 
amples : Skr. sratdh ' heard, famous ', Grk. kAvtos, Lat. inclutus ; 
Skr. tgatah ' coming (to)', Grk. /?ai-<k, Lat. circumuentus ; Skr. 
sthitdh, Grk. orai-os, Lat. status, originally connected with the 
verb stare and meaning ' having come to a stand ' and then 
'standing'. (For further examples see Brugmann, Grund- 
riss 2 II. 1, p. 394 ff.) Now in the Indo-European languages 
the participles are used also as pure adjectives. This caused 
the to-adjective to become a participle in Italic and Sanskrit 
(see also Brugmann, Indogerm. Forschungen V. 89 ff.). The 
original meaning of the suffix from its occurrence in certain 
contexts was very easily narrowed and specialised for the ex- 
pression of the past participle middle and passive. In Vedic 
Sanskrit it exists as synonymous with other forms of the perfect 
participle, as gatdh and jaganvdh ' having gone ' ; grasitdh and 
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jagrasanah ' devoured ' ; in Italic it has replaced any other 
forms of the medial-passive participle which may have existed 
and has also come to be used with the verb 'to be ' to form a 
compound tense. Though the usual force of the fwj-participle 
in Latin is perfect passive there are also examples of its 
use in an active sense, especially in the so-called deponent 
verbs, as ratus, confisus, diffisus, etc. Doubtless in prehistoric 
Italic they had acquired a middle force, since they are con- 
nected with the medial-passive conjugation. Perhaps we may 
see a middle or active force still in the adverbs ending in 
-uersus, -uorsus (originally derived from uerto), as non prorsus 
cedit (Plaut.) ' (while) not turning (himself) forward he 
advances ' ; quis hie est, qui aduorsus it mihi ? (Plaut.) ' who 
is this, who comes turning to me?'; aduersum legem accepisti 

pecuniam ( Plaut. ) ' You received money — an action 

which contravenes the law '. Of course, to the Roman these 
were stereotyped adverbs and prepositions ; but, as we see, it 
is possible for us sometimes to catch something of the original 
meaning. 

All this indicates that in prehistoric Italic the special func- 
tion of the io-suffix, though it could still be used as a pure 
adjectival formative, was the formation of the participle of 
the middle, which became also the passive, conjugation. Now 
from Italic times the middle voice was felt to be superfluous 
and began to disappear. Hence we find it in Latin only in a 
limited number of verbs, the so-called deponents, which in 
spite of their form can hardly have conveyed any but the 
active meaning to the Roman, and in some old idioms. Chief 
among the latter, as we should expect, are expressions of per- 
sonal action, especially that of 'putting garments, etc. (on the 
person)'. We find this not only in Latin with all parts of the 
verb, as Verg. Aen. VII. 640 loricam induitur; ib. II. 275 
exuuias indutus; ib. II. 511 inutile ferrum | cingitur; ib. II. 
392 Androgei galeam clipeique insigne decorum | induitur ; Ter. 
Eun. 4. 4. 40 et earn est (sc. uestem) indutus?; Plaut. Rud. 
207 hoc quod induta sum, etc., but also in the Umbrian Tab. 
Iguv. VI. b. 49 perca arsmatiam anouihimu 'let him put on 
the sacred bough '. From this we may draw two conclusions : 
first that the idiom is not borrowed from the Greek, but is an 
old Italian expression with verbs of this type ; secondly that 
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in uestem indutus the tus-iorm is part of the conjugation 
induor and not a pure adjective. 1 If the examples of the tus- 
form with the accusative are more numerous in Latin, it is a 
mere accident and due to subordination. We have seen that 
besides the accusative of the garment, the fiM-participle is 
also found very commonly with the accusative of the part of 
the body. We have quoted numerous examples, which shew 
that the participle has an active force and that the construc- 
tion can in no way be due to the poetical use of the accusative 
with adjectives like nudus pedetn, etc. This use of the 
middle is common in Greek; with verbs of personal action 
having no object it is natural enough. Thus Aovo/uu (Attic 
Xovimi) meant 'I perform the act of washing for myself, 
then 'I wash myself; but when there is an object, as 
in Xozovo.ii.lvq ripeva xP° a (Hes. Op. 520), the middle is un- 
necessary and doubtless due to the use without an object. 
It was only to be expected that in a language like Italic, in 
which the middle voice was losing ground from prehistoric 
times, this idiom should not have been as insistent as the use of 
the middle with the ' accusative of the garment '. Its revival 
with the <M^-participle in the poets is, as we shall see, largely 
due to the analogy of the ' accusative of the garment '. Call- 
ing to mind the use of some of the fo-participles in Sanskrit 
with both a passive and an active force, as prdptah ' obtained ' 
and 'having obtained', prdvistah 'entered' and 'having en- 
tered', pltah 'imbibed' and 'having drunk', vibhaktdh 'di- 
vided ' and ' having divided ' and a few more, we might be 
inclined to postulate for prehistoric Italic also a /MJ-participle 
with an active as well as a middle sense. There is nothing to 
disprove such a theory ; but, if the participle ever had much 
vogue in the active, is it probable that so useful a form would 
have been lost except in limited and poetical usages ? The 
support which Latin cenatus, pransus, iuratus, Oscan 
deiuatu(n)s ' iurati ', Umbrian gersnatur 'cenati' would give 
counts for nothing, since these instances are isolated and 
arose in another way. Also the tus-iorm did not from its 

•The use of the infin. with the ace. (e. g. nequeunt expleri corda 
tuendo, Verg. Aen. VIII. 265) is comparable, since that also is of 
nominal origin and unconnected with voice and other verbal charac- 
teristics. 
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origin, which we have briefly reviewed above, inherit an accu- 
sative object. It is probable then that the accusative of the 
part of the body in Latin was resumed on the analogy of the 
garment; it was not a very great step, especially when the 
feeling of the middle had been lost, from such an expres- 
sion as uestem succinctus to corpus cinctus, comas succinctus, 
uelatus tempora (Ovid), etc. This idiom by its simplicity 
appealed to generations of Latin poets ; hence we find it in all 
kinds of expressions of bodily action, as pectus percussa, 
genas laniata, oculos conuersi, etc. (See the examples from 
Vergil quoted above.) The poets also transferred the con- 
struction from the concrete or literal to the abstract or meta- 
phorical, so that Ennius writes succincti corda machaeris, and 
so perhaps by the analogy of the opposite, also perculsi 
pectora Poeni, which Lucretius imitates in perculsae corda tua 
ui. Other examples of the use of the accusative of the part of 
the body as the direct object with the fw.y-participle from various 
verbs are : Verg. Georg. I. 349 Cereri torta redimitus tempora 
quercu | det motus; Aen. III. 81 uittis et sacra redimitus 
tempora lauro; Aen. IV. 216 Maeonia mentum mitra crinem- 
que madentem | subnexus ; Aen. V. 269 puniceis ibant euincti 
tempora taenis ; Buc. VI. 68 ut Linus haec illi diuino carmine 
pastor I floribus atque apio crinis ornatus amaro | dixerit ; Buc. 
VII. 32 puniceo stabis suras euincta cothurno ; Hor. Epist. II. 
1. no f ronde comas uincti cenant. On the analogy of these we 
have such expressions as : Verg. Georg. IV. 482 caeruleosque 
implexae crinibus anguis | Eumenides; Hor. Epode V. 15 
Canidia breuibus implicata uiperis | crines et incomptum caput. 
Further due to the analogy of the opposite idea we find : Verg. 
Aen. III. 65 et circum Iliades crinem de more solutae ; Aen. 
XL 35 et maestum Iliades crinem de more solutae ; Aen. IV. 
509 crinis effusa sacerdos | ter centum tonat ore deos ; Georg. 
IV. 337 caesariem effusae nitidam per Candida colla. Con- 
structed on the analogy of ' wearing ' or ' putting on ' similarly 
we find the expression of the opposite, as Verg. Aen. IV. 518 
unum exuta pedem uinclis, in ueste recincta, | testatur moritura 
deos. Of course, some of these examples are on the border- 
line between the active and passive (i. e. in this case the 
descriptive or adjectival) use of the tus-torm in meaning. 
But, when the idiom was established in the way we have sug- 
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gested, exact distinction was unnecessary; nor would the 
poet spend thought on it. In many instances the passive or 
descriptive interpretation is quite impossible. A more difficult 
example is Hor. Epist. I. I. 94 si curatus inaequali tonsore 
capillos I occurro, rides ; but in view of the extension of the 
idiom it is natural to regard capillos as the direct object of 
the transitive -curatus and tonsore as instrumental. Very 
similar to this is Vergil Aen. V. 135 uelatur f ronde iuuentus, | 
nudatosque umeros oleo perfusa nitescit. The participle has 
the ace. as the direct object also in Catullus LXIV. 65 contecta 
pectus amictu; ib. 297 restrictus membra catena. We must 
also regard as active in meaning such examples as Verg. Aen. 
I. 657 noua pectore uersat | consilia, ut faciem mutatus et ora 
Cupido I pro dulci Ascanio ueniat (cf. v. 684 which makes the 
question of agency clear) ; and such metaphorical uses as 
Georg. IV. 357 huic percussa noua mentem formidine mater. 
The ' accusative of the garment ' with the /o-participle is also 
extended in use by analogy both in the literal and metaphor- 
ical senses. Simple instances are: Hor. Sat. I. 6. 74 and 
Epistles I. 1. 55-56 haec recinunt iuuenes dictata senesque | 
laeuo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto, where suspensi has 
the sense of ' wearing suspended ' ; Verg. Aen. XII. 224 formam 
adsimulata Camerti. The same idiom seems to occur in Verg. 
Aen. II. 220 ille simul manibus tendit diuellere nodos | per- 
fusus sanie uittas atroque ueneno ; it can hardly be passive 
here. Very similar to these are Aen. VII. 796 agmina den- 

sentur campis Rutuli ueteresque Sicani, | et Sacranae acies 

et picti scuta Labici, where picti scuta must mean ' wearing 
(or bearing) their shields painted', i. e. 'carrying emblazoned 
shields ' ; and Aen. IX. 581 stabat in egregiis Arcentis Alius 
armis | pictus acu chlamydem, which comes to mean ' wearing an 
embroidered robe '. A further application of the same con- 
struction we find in Aen. X. 157 Aeneia puppis | prima tenet 
rostro Phrygios subiuncta leones. So in a more imaginative 
and poetic expression Vergil's flowers spring up ' putting on 
(as they grow) as inscriptions the names of kings': die 
quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum | nascantur flores 
(Buc. III. 106). It would be possible to construe Buc. I. 54 
hinc tibi quae semper uicino ab limite saepes | Hyblaeis apibus 
ftorem depasta salicti | saepe leui somnum suadebit inire su- 
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surro in the same way; but the context favours the passive 
interpretation. Editors generally regard all these examples 
as passive and explain the accusative either as 'extent' or 
even less happily as 'respect' (German 'Beziehung') or as 
' retained ' from the active construction. Apart from the 
general unsuitability of the passive interpretation and the 
prosaic turn which it gives to these passages, the former ex- 
planation is very difficult to apply and always unnecessary since 
the construction is not a Graecism but a very natural poetic 
development of an old Italian idiom. The theory of the ' re- 
tained ' accusative also lacks conviction ; for it generally in- 
volves the dative of the active becoming the subject in the 
passive, which we must feel is alien to the Latin language and 
can hardly occur in a combination so old and beautiful as the 
fo-participle with the accusative. In Greek and English, 
which are both more flexible than Latin in this respect, such a 
passive is, of course, not uncommon. (For examples see 
Class. Rev. XXIX (1915).) Whether this peculiar ability 
affected the construction of the passive participle with the ace. 
in Greek, it is not easy to decide, since in that language too 
there are other possibilities. The accusative was always used 
more freely in Greek than in Latin, and if we may cite as 
evidence the common use of the accusative with passive and 
intransitive verbs in the modern Greek vernacular, 1 this in- 
herited freedom appears to have been extended with time. It 
is true that in Latin We find isolated examples of intransitive 
verbs used in the passive as inuideor (Hor. Ars Poet. 56) ; but 
they are rare and experimental. The fo-participle with the 
accusative on the other hand is a very common poetical ex- 
pression and in cases where the context favours an active 
sense we have seen that the construction can easily be traced 
to an old Italian idiom. 

We must, however, also notice instances in which the pas- 
sive sense is required, as Verg. Aen. II. 57 and 273, Georg. IV. 

'In modern Greek prose we find it not only with the 'passive' parti- 
ciple as 8a\aa<ra &<rirpovs &<ppov$ aToXiapUvri (in Psychares' rb rail- 
Si. pov) , ' The sea . . . adorned with white foam ', but also with passive 
and intransitive verbs as tt)p arapapoiverat (aTcipavwvcTai means literally 
'he is wreathed') for 'he marries her'; rfjs SaKaaaas to tri/iara rpixia 
' I hasten over the waves of the sea '. 
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371, Hor. Epode IV. 3 (all quoted above) ; Verg. Buc. VI. 
15 Silenum pueri somno uidere iacentem | inflatum hesterno 
uenas, ut semper, Iaccho; Aen. I. 579 his animum arrecti 
dictis et fortis Achates | et pater Aeneas iamdudum erumpere 
nubem | ardebant, etc. How are such passages as these to be 
explained ? Originally they are probably due to an illogical 
extension of the idiom ; the construction applicable to the to- 
participle with a transitive force in Latin has been transferred 
to the form in its current usage in classical times. This, no 
doubt, helped to prepare the way for the introduction of the 
Greek accusative with adjectives in nudus pedem, etc. The 
latter then took some part in confirming the use of the ace. 
with the fo-participle in a passive sense especially when it is 
mainly adjectival in use, as nudatus pedem, inftatum .... 

uenas, etc. 
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